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human, -will is the central fact of the moral order. uSustine's earlier works against the Manicheans would have been impossible if he had then held the theory of grace which he adopted later. The 1 elagians appealed particularly to this work on Free p[s~ill to prove his inconsistency, and they were certainly justified. It is a mistake to suppose that the later idea of grace was developed only under the pressure of the Pelagians. We can trace its growth before the appearance of Pelagius. But we cannot grant Augustine that the later thought is quite in harmony with the earlier. 1 he theology and ethic of the De Libero Arbitrio^ apart from its optimist excesses, would be accepted by most of the liberal theologians of our day—by men who shrink in pity from the theories which Augustine held twenty years afterwards.
Thus, between writing and preaching, Angus-tine was rapidly winning a high reputation throughout Africa. In 393 the General Council of the African bishops had been held at Hippo, and Augustine had been charged with the duty of preaching a special sermon before the assembled bishops. It became necessary once more for him to take precautions whenever he left his town. There was, in fact, a twofold reason for discre-